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Mr. Patmer: And you think that this liberty may be fairly 
slow in recovering, perhaps. 

Dillon, do you think liberty is possible in Europe now, or did 
Hitler win the war against liberty, after all? 


Mr. Ditton: It seems to me that two things need to be said. 
First, up to the moment, we have betrayed all four of the Four 
Freedoms for which we were told the war was being fought. 
I am thinking of the forgotten Baltic countries—and of Poland, 
Yugoslavia, of China, too. And I am thinking of all the chi- 
canery, as I would call it, which we have been taught to call: 
realism but which is really fear of Russia. , 

But, secondly, a great myth has been born out of the war—a 
new doctrine of the fundamental rights of man. It is not so new 
perhaps in America, but new in Europe. And I believe that this 
ferment is at work and that the answer to your question is that 
liberty is possible if it is given a chance. : 


Mr. Cossan: Do I gather from you, however, that you think 
that Russia is at present making a frontal attack on liberty? 


Mr. Ditton: I certainly do! 


Mr. Cossan: Is that not possibly an oversimplification? I 
admit that the situation looks like that at present, but is Russian 
policy determined by aggression or by fear? If one looks at the 
situation in eastern Europe, is there a choice between liberty and 
tyranny? Has there ever been a choice? 


Mr. Parmer: Can we say that the division between East and 
West in Europe is the real division between liberty and tyranny? 
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Mr. Ditton: I think that we can. The present situation in 
eastern Europe is that eastern Europe is being handed over to 
the control of Stalin. I believe that the Russians are the enemies 
of liberty in their own country and outside, because they know 
that their system cannot survive in the light of liberty in 
western Europe. 


Mr. Cossan: I think that that is an oversimplification. If we 
take, for example, countries like Poland, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia, have they ever had liberty? When did these countries have 
democratic government? Is there any choice in these countries? 
It seems to me that one might reasonably argue that the only 
choice in any of these countries which I have mentioned is be- 
tween a Communist dictatorship or a Fascist dictatorship. Are 
the Russians to be blamed so seriously if they prefer what, I 
admit, is a Communist dictatorship to the other alternative? 


Mr. Parmer: And yet one cannot say that of all eastern 
Europe. Look at Finland and look at Czechoslovakia. I do not 
think that their governments are imposed by a Russian influ- 
ence. Their governments are democratic in much the sense of 
western Europe. They are quite acceptable to western European 
ideas. There is a mixture as between the eastern and western 
parts of Europe. 


Mr. Coszpan: Your examples, I think, rather support my 
view, because both Finland and Czechoslovakia are in the Rus- 
sian sphere. Why have the Russians not imposed a tyranny on 
those countries as perhaps they have on the other countries? 
I would suggest that it is possible because Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia have shown in the past, and are showing at the present, 
some capacity for working democratic institutions, and the 
Russians seem prepared to accept that. 
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Mr. Ditton: I suppose that, to be fair to Russians, one coul 
say that they are less afraid of Czechoslovakia and Finland, be 


cause Czechoslovakia and Finland have not shown, recently 
any inclination for absolutism. But to say that what they like in 
those countries is the democratic government would be over 
generous. 

I have heard it said that certain diplomatic influences in Eu 
rope and western Europe recently have felt that freedom in 
eastern Europe should simply be written off. My own view is 
that that is a counsel of despair and that, if one concedes eastern 
Europe to Russia, the morrow for western Europe will be doom. 


Mr. Pater: It does seem, in fact, as if the United States is 
about to concentrate on salvaging western Europe. The Russians 
themselves seem to have helped us along to that decision. But 
what does it have to do with liberty in Europe? Is our concern 
for western Europe actually a concern for liberty? 


Mr. Cossan: It seems to me that the division between East 
and West is a division of power politics. One cannot draw a line 
down Europe and say “liberty” on one side and “tyranny” on 
the other. The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is concerned 
primarily with self-defense, aggressive self-defense possibly, or 
possibly defensive self-defense, I do not mind. But, at any rate, 
it is concerned with self-defense, and it is concentrating its 
power and gathering its forces on one side of Europe. I do not 
think that one would be wrong to say that the American govern- 
ment is trying to do the same on the other side of Europe and 
that the division is a division dictated not only by ideologies but 
by power politics. 


Mr. Ditton: I do not agree, for I believe that it is really a 
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conflict of ideologies and that in the west of Europe communism 
is still a menace. The countries in western Europe, notably in 
France and in Italy, which have tried to do business with the 
Communists have found that their policy is one of wrecking. It 
is like asking a man to play chess, who insists on moving all his 
pawns as queens. They make a deliberate attack on liberty and 
seek to destroy the governments which offer them hospitality. 
And so I am just against them. 


Mr. Cossan: But is Russia, is communism, the real menace 
in western Europe? The Communists are a nuisance, I admit. 
They have tried to follow a wrecking policy, I admit; but I was 
very much struck by the fact that the first serious conspiracy 
against the Fourth Republic in France has come not from the 
extreme left but from the extreme right. It is difficult to see what 
has been happening in France recently, but a lot of important 
people have been arrested, and it has been something which 
looks more like a Fascist conspiracy than a Communist con- 
spiracy. Would you not admit, Dillon, that there is this dan- 
ger from the right and that it is possibly more serious than the 
danger from the left? 


Mr. Ditton: I suspect that the only danger from the right 
which may come will be the result of despair if we allow despair 
to grow. 

But if we return to the notion of the possibility of liberty in 
Europe, one observation does occur to me—namely, the case of 
the unfortunate Jews who still remain in concentration camps in 
central Europe. At least, it must be said that liberty is still 
| apparently far beyond their reach. I have not got a solution to 


. propose. 


Mr. Pater: I am afraid one must say, too, that there are 
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other signs in Europe that fascism is not dead. In Italy there,i 
the common-man movement. It is hard to say what it is exactly 
or means to be, but I think that it will bear watching. Or i 
Germany it would be idle to suppose that the Germans hav 
been or will soon be completely denazified or that they will forge 
what they have recently been made to learn. And, of course, le 
us look at Spain and at Franco. 


Mr. Ditton: I have reservations on Spain. A friend of min 
who was in Madrid during the civil war told me that, before th : 
war was over, everyone in Madrid was for Franco and everyong 
in Franco’s country was for Madrid. A great deal of misinforma 
tion is at large in Spain. In an Irish election once, two candidate 
were running for election, and one man asked the other, “Ho 
can you support such a ruffian as the man you’re supporting?” 


And his answer was, “Well, sir, your ruffian is a bigger ruffia 
than my ruffian.” 

I do not propose to amplify that comment on the Spanis 
situation. 


Mr. Cossan: I think that that is very fair, and I think tha 
I would agree with a good deal of what you say. Your commen 
reminds me of a Cockney story of two candidates and the vot 
who was asked for whom he was going to vote. He said that hi 
could not see much difference between them, and he thanke 
God that only one could get in. 


Mr. Pater: Is that your considered opinion on Spain an 
on Franco? 


Mr. Coszan: I think, unfortunately, that there are a lot 
countries in Europe and in the world where there is only a choic 
between two bad regimes, between a tyranny of the right or 
tyranny of the left. 
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Mr. Paumer: So far we have covered Europe here from east 
to west, and from country to country. But what about liberty? 
What is the meaning of this liberty which we are discussing and 
its possibilities in Europe? What do we mean by liberty? 


Mr. Ditton: You raise a question which is a large one, but 
for which I was rather waiting, because it seems to me that there 
are various kinds of liberty. For myself, the most precious and 
the only one which is really fundamental is personal liberty. I 
could live happily under a monarchy—though it seems rather a 
waste of money—or under a republic, or under an aristocracy so 
long as I was allowed the personal liberty which seems to me to 
be vital. In the community which I know best I find now that al- 
most the only man whom one would really call free is, namely, the 
Irish peasant, who owns his land, who produces what he needs, 
and who, since the destruction of landlordism, fears no man. 


Mr. Cossan: But would you say that the Irish peasant is 
freer because he has national independence than he was before? 


Mr. Ditton: I am not so sure, but I am not so sure that 
national independence is so important. The question which often 
troubles me is whether liberty is possible at all in modern civiliza- 
tion anywhere. I mean, is it possible in industrial civilization 
where the worker is bound to his union, at the mercy of his 
employer; where even the American farmer is so much involved 
with big business that he is no longer really a free man? 


Mr. Coszan: That raises a point which I wanted to make. 
It seems to me that there are all kinds of different liberties. 
There is national liberty; there is political liberty or democracy; 
there is personal liberty; there is something like economic lib- 
erty. Nobody can be completely free; nobody can be completely 
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a slave: There are all kinds of degrees and all kinds of kinds. 
And, unfortunately, some liberties may be the enemies of other} 
liberties. National liberty, for example, may be the enemy of 
democracy and political liberty. Nationalist governments are} 
likely to be undemocratic. Democratic liberty, political liberty,] 
may be the enemy of personal liberty. There is such a thing as} 
the tyranny of the majority. Personal liberty may be the enemy] 
of economic liberty, and so one might go on. What one has to} 
get is a kind of balance. 


Mr. Patmer: In any case, we are talking about liberty in 
Europe, and we must consider the situation which Europe is now 
in as of the aftermath of the war. What does liberty mean to a 
man who is starving, or to a man who is cold, or to a man who is} 
not properly housed? This is the condition in which a great many 
people in Europe now exist. It seems to me that one may ask] 
whether what the Europeans want or need at the moment is lib-] 
erty at all, except in a certain sense. Europe wants freedom from} 
want, and it wants freedom from fear. There is a great fear all} 
over Europe now. I need hardly say what it is. They are afraid 
of Soviet Russia. They are afraid even of the help which they} 
may get from the United States. | 


Mr. Ditton: You are raising a question which seems to me} 
to be very important. In thinking of this matter, there came into] 
my mind what I call a hierarchy of values. Any man, I should} 
say, first must have food and must have the means of supporting} 
himself and his family. And, next to that, it seems to me that] 
he must have, first of all, not freedom but justice. Any system of] 


government which offers freedom and fails to do justice will 
never answer the vital needs of man. And that is one thing} 
which, I think, the Russians have forgotten. 
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Mr. Cossan: I think that you have something there, Dil- 
lon, and I think that it is something which takes us away, to a 
certain extent, from the question of economic prosperity, be- 
cause, when one comes to think of it, only the poorest nations 
have been the freest. Freedom was invented in ancient Athens, 
which was a poor, miserable little Greek community of a few 
hundred thousand people, living always, I will not say on the 
edge of starvation, but living on a very meager subsistence, 
and yet cherishing independence and liberty to a degree such as 
is hardly known in the world today. 

So that I think that you are right in saying that justice and 
the demands for justice come first. But there again the demands 
for justice may lead to a conflict with economic interests. Let us 
take the case of Europe at the present moment. There is a situa- 
tion of serious economic shortages—and shortages of all kinds. 
Economic shortages mean either that people are left free, each 
to get as much as he can for himself, which means the black 
market—individual private enterprise in the grossest sense of the 
word—or it means that state rationing is tried. If state control is ' 
tried, that satisfies the demand for justice, but it limits liberty. 
Let us take the case of cigarettes in England. It was necessary 
to cut down the consumption of tobacco, and the government 
did it, for administrative reasons, by raising the price. The Con- 
servative party immediately produced the objection that it 
would have been much fairer to ration cigarettes instead of rais- 
ing the price, which makes them more accessible to the rich than 
to the poor. There is a case in which the Socialist party was, for 
administrative reasons, rationing according to wealth and the 
Conservative party was demanding justice. I think that that is 
very significant of the demands for justice which are now wide- 
spread in western Europe. 
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Mr. Patmer: But you would not say, would you, that it is 
iust in itself that a government should control the use of to- 
bacco or ration the use of any other article of common consump- 
tion? It is not right in and of itself, in your opinion, that govern- 
ment should have so much power over private behavior? 


Mr. Cossan: No government would do it willingly. No gov- 
ernment would want to ration cigarettes, or to ration bread, for 
that matter. But when shortages offer only the choice between an 
extensive black market and its inequalities and some system of 
rationing, I will say that the demand in western Europe is for 
rationing. I mean that rationing is unpopular in one sense, but 
it is popular in another. In England when rationing has been 
taken away, there has been a scramble for goods, and the public 
demand has consistently been for rationing to come back. Of 
course, it is unpopular; it is a nasty thing not to be able to buy 
as much as you want; but it is regarded as fairer that the things 
should be equally divided. And I do not see that that is in itself 
a necessary infringement on liberty. 


Mr. Patmer: It is a matter of convenience or of short-run 
policy in order that in the long run liberty may be possible. 


Mr. Cossan: I quite agree with that. I would say that. 
‘state control to my mind is always justified if it can be supported 
on the basis of convenience—on what is useful to the com- 
munity as a whole. I do not think that it can ever be supported, 
or very rarely supported, on the basis of right. If a community, 
for example, rations, shall we say, alcohol, because it is con- 
venient, because there is not enough to go around, and so on, 
then it is justified. 


Mr. Ditton: You would not admit my idea of justice? 
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Mr. Coszan: Yes, I think that is justice. 
Mr. Ditton: Yes, but why? 


Mr. Cossan: I think that it is just that things should be 
rationed, but I do not think that the state should be there to 
abolish something because it regards it as wrong. I do not think 
that the state should abolish alcohol. It can regulate its use; it 
can ration it; but to abolish it is for the state to arrogate to itself 
moral rights, which I think no state has. 


Mr. Ditton: Yes, I quite agree. 


Mr. Patmer: What about the matter of property? Personally 
I think that private enterprise is a good system and that private 
property is a very fine institution when it is properly working. 
Moreover, historically a good deal of constitutional liberty and 
free government in the history of Europe and America has been 
based on private property. But what rights of property do exist 
in England now? I understand that the farmer is no longer free 
to work his property as he chooses. Is it a matter of convenience 
that the Labour government in England now is placing such re- 
strictions on not the ownership but the use and application of 
one’s property? 


Mr. Cossan: Yes, I think that it is a matter of convenience. 
And, what is more, it is being done in quite a democratic manner. 
If, for example, a farmer is a bad farmer—if he is wasting his 
land in a situation in which the country simply cannot afford to 
have land wasted—then it can be taken away from him. It can 
be bought from him and put to other use. But it is not by arbi- 
trary action of the government; it is done by vote of his fellow- 
farmers in the country—by the agricultural committee which 
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supervises. That seems to me not a usurpation of state power 
but a normal and reasonable democratic process. 


Mr. Patmer: I think that we would agree that a great deal of 
planning and control on the part of government in Europe will 
be necessary in rebuilding Europe to provide freedom from want 
and freedom from fear and toward the revival of liberty in all the 
other senses of that word. But how much can government plan- 
ning by the governments of Great Britain or of other countries of 
Europe actually do? They depend on outside assistance. They 
depend on the United States. Only American aid can improve the 
economic situation for western Europe. Is that not so? 


Mr. Coszan: At the present moment, western Europe is in 
such a grievous situation of shortages (as is only reasonable con- 
sidering the war which it has fought during the last generation) 
that disaster possibly can be staved off only by American aid. 


Mr. Pater: And will this American aid infringe upon the 
historic national liberties of the European peoples? Will it make 
Great Britain and France or other countries of western Europe 
surrender their independence and their sovereignty to create 
some kind of bloc? 


Mr. Coppan: What you are asking, I think, is rather what 
Mr. Molotov said not long ago, is it not? 


* Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, in his statement at the final meeting of 
the Paris three-power conference on the Marshall Plan, on July 2, said, in part: 

“,... Therefore, the question of American economic aid of which indeed 
nothing definite is yet known has now provided an occasion for the British and 
French Governments to seek the creation of a new organization standing over 
and above the countries of Europe and interfering in their internal affairs down 
to determining the line of development to be followed by the main branches of 
industry in these countries. Furthermore, Great Britain and France together 
with the countries close to them are laying claim to a predominant position in 
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Mr. Ditton: But is it not nonsense? 


Mr. Parmer: Was Mr. Molotov not right in saying that any 
international scheme of planning European reconstruction is 
bound to restrict the liberty of this or that European country? 


this organization or in the so-called ‘Steering Committee’ for Europe as it has 
been named in the British draft. 


“Verbal reservations are now being made to the effect that this organization 
would allegedly not intervene in the internal affairs of these states and would not 
encroach upon their sovereignty. But it clearly follows from the tasks which are 
being set before this organization or before the ‘Steering Committee’ that the 
European countries would find themselves placed under control and would lose 
their former economic and national independence because it so pleases certain 
strong powers. 


“In any case it is now suggested that the possibility of American aid being 
received by this or that country involves an obedient attitude on its part vis-a-vis 
the above-mentioned organization and its ‘Steering Committee.’ 


“Where is this likely to lead? 


“Today pressure might be put on Poland to produce more coal even though it 
be at the expense of the other branches of Polish industry because that is in the 
interest of certain European countries; tomorrow it will be said that Czecho- 
slovakia must be required to increase her agricultural production and to reduce 
her engineering industry and it will be proposed that Czechoslovakia should 

_receive machinery from other European countries wishing to sell goods at higher 
prices. 


“Or, as the newspapers recently reported, Norway will be compelled to dis- 
continue the development of her steel industry because that is more convenient 
to certain foreign steel corporations, etc. 


“What would then remain of the economic independence and sovereignty of 
sich European countries? 


“Under these conditions how would the small countries and in general the less 
powerful states be able to safeguard their national economies and independence? 


“The Soviet Government certainly cannot venture along this path and con- 
tinues to support its proposals put forth at this conference June 30. Nor does the 
Soviet Government share the enthusiasm regarding foreign support made ap- 
parent in the last French draft. 


“When efforts are directed toward Europe helping herself in the first place 
and developing her economic potentialities as well as the exchange of goods be- 
tween countries, such efforts are in conformity with the interests of the countries 
of Europe. When, however, it is stated as in the French proposal that the de- 
cisive hold on the rehabilitation of the economic life of European countries shou!d 
belong to the United States and not to the European countries themselves, such 
a position stands in contradiction to the interests of European countries since it 
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Mr. Ditton: It is rather touching to hear Mr. Molotov being 
so anxious about the freedom of this or that European country. 
I doubt very much his sincerity. But it does prompt me to ask 
the question whether national independence is a good thing at 
all in itself. 1 am reminded of a passage which you both may 
have recently read in Toynbee’s Study of History in which he 


might lead to a denial of their economic independence, which denial is incom- 
patible with national sovereignty. 

“The Soviet delegation believes that internal measures and the national 
efforts of each country should have a decisive importance for the countries of 
Europe and not make calculations for foreign support which should be of sec- 
ondary importance. The Soviet Union has always counted above all on its own 
powers and is known to be on a steady way of progress of its economic life. 


“The first form of cooperation is based on the development of political and 
economic relations between states possessing equal rights and in that case their 
national sovereignty does not suffer from foreign interference. 


“Such is the democratic basis for international cooperation which brings 
nations closer together and facilitates the task of their mutual aid. 

“There exists, however, a different form of international cooperation based on 
the predominant position of one or several strong powers in relation to other 
countries which slip into the position of subordinated countries deprived of their 
independence. 

“Tt is perfectly obvious that the first form of cooperation between states when 
they act as parties possessing equal rights is radically different from the second 
form of international cooperation, when this principle is not observed. 

“The Soviet Government, while favoring the development of international 
collaboration on the basis of equal rights and mutual respect for the interests of 
the contracting parties, cannot lend its assistance to anyone in arranging his 
affairs at the expense of other countries of less strength or size because this has 
nothing in common with normal cooperation between states. 


“The Soviet Government, considering that the Anglo-French plan to set up a 
special organization for the coordination of the economies of European states 
would lead to interference in the internal affairs of European countries, particu- 
larly those which have the greatest need for outside aid, and believing that this 
can only complicate relations between the countries of Europe and hamper their 
cooperation, rejects this plan as being altogether unsatisfactory and incapable of 
yielding any positive results. 

“On the other hand the Soviet Union favors the fullest development of eco- 
nomic collaboration between European and other countries on a healthy basis of 
equality and mutual respect for national interests and has itself constantly con- 
tributed and will contribute to this end by the expansion of trade with other 
countries... .” (New York Times, July 3, 1947). 
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laments the rise of nationalities in western Europe after the 
great Hildebrandine reform. Even in a curious passage, writing 
as a Protestant historian, he calls on the Vatican now to deliver 
western Europe again from the calamities which have fallen on 
it. It is a difficult thing for an Irishman to say, but I am inclined 
to doubt whether national independence is the shortest road to 
liberty.? 


Mr. Coszpan: I think that I agree with you there. And I am 
not at all sure that the real menace of Russia is in its com- 
munism, but I think that it may rather be in its nationalism. 
As I interpret Russia (I may be wrong), Russia is now going 
through a phase of strong nationalism. It represents a rather 
old-fashioned conservative bureaucracy in which the nationalist 
traditions of old czarist Russia are still very strong. It recognizes 
(one has only to read Stalin’s works to realize that he recognizes) 
very fully the strength of nationalist feelings. He has tried to 
play up those feelings, to support them all over the world. It is 
a part of Communist tactics in France, in Germany, and every- 
where else. And that, it seems to me, is the really sad thing about 
the present situation of the world. Just as America is getting 
over its isolationism and nationalism, Russia is taking it up. 
The America of today is infinitely different, is worlds removed, 
so far as I can see, from the America of 1919, or even of 1939. 


Mr. Parmer: Would you gentlemen say, and both of you are 
natives of the British Empire and Europeans, that for western 
Europe the hope of remaining free from the Russian influence is 
simply to come under the influence of the United States? Will 
western Europe lose its sense of independence or of dignity or of 


2 See Arnold J. Toynbee (abridgment by D. C. Somervell), 4 Study of History 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1947). 
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confidence by becoming dependent upon our charities or our ' 
good wishes? 


Mr. Ditton: I do not think that western Europe will ever 
become dependent in any real sense upon this country, because, 
after all, western Europe has a tremendous spiritual treasure, 
which is its real inspiration and its greatest hope. The hope of 
political liberty to my mind depends first (I hate so much to 
repeat myself) upon a firm and open repudiation of communism 
for reasons stated, without any pretense that we can do business 
with Stalin. 


Mr. Cospan: You think that communism is the greatest 
enemy; I am inclined to think that nationalism is the greatest 
enemy, though they may both be written in the same words. 


Mr. Ditton: I do. 

And I think, secondly, that it depends on a real change of 
heart among democratic peoples, so that the desire for wealth 
and power will yield to a desire for moral good. The first require- 
ment seems to me to result from the fact that Communists have 
been invited to take part in democratic governments and have 
completely failed. There is no use asking people into the govern- 
ment whose real purpose is to destroy it. The change of heart to 
which I look forward does mean, as a great thinker said to me in 
a conversation some months ago, that this is peculiarly a time 
when everything depends upon the emergence of great leaders. 
Toynbee has appealed to the Vatican. I confess that I pin my 
hope on Christianity and, more particularly, if I may say so, on 
the Catholic church, which many might agree is the greatest 
single power for good in the Western world. 

I believe that there is hope for freedom, and I believe that 
there is even some increase of hope since the war which has been 
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shown in the result of the British elections, where Churchill, 
with all the glory of victory around him, was still defeated by 
men who felt that the rights of the common man should be 
insured. It is shown by the conduct of the new British govern- 
ment in Egypt and India; by the French leaving Syria; by the 
establishment of an Indonesian Republic by the Dutch. Men are 
being forced to recognize, increasingly, the desire for freedom. 

W. B. Yeats used to say, “It is the effort to prove the myth 
century after century that has made civilization,” and I believe 
that this myth, as I said before, has been born and is a ferment 
now, working for freedom. But I am quite sure that freedom 
cannot be furthered by appeasing the Communists. 


Mr. Pater: The thought which I would like to interject 
(and it is fitting that I say it, perhaps, as the one American on 
this program) is that if we are to help along the revival of liberty 
in Europe, we shall have to accept some restrictions on some of 
our own liberties at home. I do not think that, this time, we 
shall have a wave of isolationism as we did before. The question 
in my mind is whether we will be willing to take the steps neces- 
sary to help out Europe. We may will the end and not will the 
means. Will we in America be willing to go on paying taxes high 
enough to give our government what it needs for a strong foreign 
policy? Will we be content with low tariffs and with receiving 
foreign imports so that those countries can live by exchange, as 
they have done in the past? Will we put up with shortages in our 
own country when necessary to allow exportation to the rest of 
_ the world? 


Mr. Coszan: As one last word, I should say that to my mind 
liberty is the struggle for liberty. It cannot ever be won com- 
pletely. The. liberty fought for in one age may become the 
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tyranny oppressing the next. I do not pin my faith to any 
churches or states or any institutions of any kind. Liberty, I 
believe, is achieved by men and women, not by princes or prel- 
ates, secretaries or senates, or even by commissars. Liberty lives, 
and so our faith in liberty thrives—the faith of a Jefferson or a 
John Stuart Mill. | 


The older generation now is disappointed, disillusioned, and _ 


very naturally. But I believe that a new spirit is stirring among 
the younger generation here and in Europe. You have asked, 
“Ts liberty possible in Europe?” I say, “Yes. I think that liberty | 
is possible in Europe. Europe invented it!” 


uid 
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GI? What Do You Think? 


. Is liberty possible in Europe, or did Hitler win the war against 
liberty? Is liberty what Europe wants today? What must be done in 
Europe to recover from the breakdown in liberty? Upon what basis 
can liberty be restored? Where may the leadership be found? Dis- 
cuss. 


. What is the meaning of liberty? What are the various kinds of 
liberty? Are they ever in conflict? How is liberty defined among 
various peoples of the world? Do you think that there is a conflict be- 
tween liberty and equality? What is the historical background of the 
application of these concepts? Does freedom lead to inequality? 
Does equality necessarily mean a sacrifice of freedom? What is the 
problem of conflict in national versus individual liberty? Is liberty 
possible in modern civilization anywhere? Do people really want 
liberty? In what sense? Discuss. 


. Is the division between the east and the west in Europe the real 
division between liberty and tyranny? Would you say that liberty 
in Europe today is threatened by both the possibility of a Fascist 
revolution from the right and a Communist revolution from the left? 


. Do you think that for the time being liberty in eastern Europe has to 
be “written off”? What are the motives of Russian policy? What are 
the alternatives in eastern Europe? Is it a choice of a Communist or 
a Fascist dictatorship? How do you explain the fact that Finland and 
Czechoslovakia are maintaining to a large degree their independent 
democratic institutions? Is liberty any more possible in western 
Europe? What are the dangers of fascism? 


. Does liberty require freedom from want and freedom from fear? 
What is liberty to a starving man? Do you agree that the demand for 
justice comes before the demand for liberty? What are the conflicts 
which arise between individual liberty and state control in periods of 
economic shortages such as Europe is now facing? How can they be 
best resolved? 


6. What is the relation, at the present time, of America to the cause of 
European liberty? What do you think our role should be in Europe? 
On what basis should economic aid be extended? Is such aid a po- 
tential threat to European independence? 


Lig] 
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